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editorial 


Whoso would shake off the chain of human 
sympathies must keep company with fallen angels. 


— Hawthorne. 
—~-2-— 


WE would call the especial attention ofall 
Illinois readers to the notice of the congress 
to be held at Streator, and to the cordial in- 
vitation of the Church of Good Will, thereto 
appended. 

—+ + 

It gives us pleasure to call attention to 
Superintendent Brayton’s letter in our Cor- 
respondence column in reference to the even- 
ing schools of this city. Withit Mr. Bray- 
ton sends a circular giving the location of 
the several evening high and grammar 
schools and also setting forth the law con- 
cerning the education of children and forbid- 
ding child-labor. This latter law and the 
high schools together should do much for 
the education of ‘‘Young America.” 

—~+ 0 

THE new constitution adopted by the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference differs materially 
from that reported six months ago by the 
committee. The preamble and first article 
how read as follows: 

The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
wes formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strength- 
“ning the churches and societies which should unite in it 
for more and better work for the Kingdom ot God. These 
churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding,in accordance 


With his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in 
love'to God and love toman. ‘The Conference recognizes 
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the fact that its constituency is Congregational in tradition 
and policy. Therefore it declares that nothing in this Con- 
Stitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our spirit and our practical aims. 

ARTICLE I. The churches and other organizations here 
represented unite themselves in a common body to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. 


—~+ 2 


The National Conference. 


The fifteenth meeting ofthe National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was held in Saratoga last week, 
opening on Monday evening with a religious 
service in Convention Hall and closing on 
Thursday evening with a platform meeting 
in the same place. The attendance was un- 
usually large, as it seemed tous. Thecon- 
gregation on Monday evening, when Profes- 
sor Peabody, of Cambridge, gave the ser- 
mon, was estimated at fifteen hundred. The 
audiences throughout the meetings were 
good and showed the general interest taken 
in the varied program. At the business ses- 
sion on Tuesday morning Dr. Hale intro- 
duced the new president, Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, whose inaugural address in- 
stated him in the warm goodwill and confi- 
dence of the Conference. Fitting tribute 
was paid to the memory of the former presi- 
dent, the late George William Curtis. The 
Unitarian fellowship has never lacked dis- 
tinguished laymen in its ranks, not to speak 
of its ministers; and the succession of men 
who have presided over the Conference from 
the beginning is a list of national repu- 
tations. Tothose of us familiar with these 
larger gatherings of this religious fellowship 
during the past twenty-five years the lessen- 
ing number of those once in the foreground 
is more and more apparent. Another gener- 
ation has come to the front, and the honors 
and responsibilities of unsought but natural 
leadership fall upon new shoulders. It was 
to all a pleasure to see Edward Everett Hale 
(we drop titles with our best known and 
loved) still at the front, the youngest of that 
group that has been central in our gatherings, 
to the longer memories, and now alone left 
of it. He elder-brothered the oldest of us 
and was as a father to most of the ministers 
present. This, however, only in years and 
wisdom; for at heart he is with the youngest 
of us. But as he said to the writer after the 
Tuesday evening meeting, with its excellent 
addresses by some of the younger men, the 
succession seems assured, and he felt he 
could sing his unc dimittis with confidence 
and gladness when his time should come. 
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Such a spirit is generous and beautiful on 
the part of the elders, and awakens responsi- 
bility in the younger lives and girds them to 
meet itsdemands. It may be said here that 
the program of this meeting contained an 
unusual number of the younger men, a feat- 
ure we were all glad to observe. There is 
always interest in new voices; and though 
age be for counsel, we look naturally to 
younger men for indications of the new 
thought and aims and ideals that are to give 
direction in the near future. 

A most pleasant feature to all was the 
presence of our English representative, Pro- 
fessor |]. Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester 
College, Oxford. He could not bear that 
name and come as a stranger to any Unita- 
rian gathering in America or elsewhere. We 
heard him in two parts; first as the welcomed 
guest in response to President Hoar’s affec- 
tionate and eloquent introduction (and a de- 
lightful response it was); secondly, as the 
scholar, in his clear-cut, free, reverent and 
altogether admirable paper upon ‘‘What the 
Higher Criticism has done to restore to us 
the Real Historical Jesus.’”’ Heis to remain 
in this country for several weeks, fortunately 
for us, and he will find warm welcome wher- 
ever his voice is heard in public, or he and 
his estimable wife are entertained in private. 

We have no space here to speak of the 
program in detail, though it is hard to re- 
frain from special mention of Mr. Francis C. 
Lowell’s charming, profound and yet simple 
paper upon ‘‘Regeneration’’ on Wednesday 
morning. Wehope this may be tracted and 
that many many read his fresh and thoroughly 
human treatment of a somewhat trite theme, 
though it be a theme of universal and peren- 
nial scope and application. If our laymen 
are going about with such thoughts, with 
such insights, and with such ability to tell 
us their vision, by all means let us ministers 
oftener step down from our pulpits and give 
place to them. Speaking in brief of the pro- 
gram as a whole, it seemed to us that this 
conference was above the average both in 
intellectual vigor and in its heart force and 
warmth. There seemed to us a better real- 
ization of the call to the churches of today 
in respect of the needs of the individual and 
collective life, and a more earnest disposi- 
tion to answer to that call. One may indeed 
hope for a corresponding quickening of our 
fellowship of independent congregations. 
The spirit and temper of the meetings 
seemed to us more liberal, more kindly, than 
at any session of the National Conference 
which we have hitherto attended, though 
we were not present at the meetings after 
1870 until 1882. But we felt little or noth- 
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ing of that temper which seemed to us to 
mark the sessions of 1870 and 1886, and 
which has not been wholly absent from the 
meetings of other years. One could not but 
feelthat all present had moved on and up 
into somewhat clearer vision and a kindlier 
atmosphere. This was observable in the 
discussions touching the proposed revision 
ofthe Constitution of the Conference, both 
in private and in public, and had much to do 
with the result at last in this matter. We 
do not like, for ourself, to speak of that re- 
sult as a ‘‘compromise,’’ though perhaps 
that term may be rightly applied toit, But 
it seemed to us fairly to mark the present 
position’ and advance of the organization, 
and as such to bean honest expression of 
the churches as a whole; and this is what we 
should really seek and desire, and not by 
any manipulation or skilful turn, even if it 
were in our power, to secure an action which 
would be really no genuine expression of the 
conference at large. To us the result seems 
a decided gain upon what the Conference 
has hitherto said and done. The supernat- 
uralism of the old preamble does not appear 
iu the simpler statement of the new; and it 
is more open, as it also is more logical, to 
include the substance of the former ‘‘free- 
ing article,’’ so-called, in the very beginning 
than to tack it on after all is said, as if it 
were an afterthought andonly yielded to by 
necessity. The clearly expressed recogni- 
tion of the free congregationalism of our 
churches in the new preamble is more digni- 
fied than the old ‘‘ninth article’ (abolished 
in 1870, to the sorrow and hurt of some of 
us at the time), asit certainly is an improve- 
ment upon the similar article adopted in 
1882. To ourself the ‘‘religion of Jesus’’ is 
a larger and more human phrase, with more 
blood in its veins, than Christianity, whether 
adjectived with “pure” or left to itself. 
It carries less of ecclesiasticism, less of 
special theologies init. What the /¢heology 
of the prophet of Nazareth was, may be in 
considerable doubt, certainly in its details; 
but what the re/igion of the man was, his life 
and death give us better reason to know. 
The action of the Conference in this matter 
of revision will not escape criticism. This 
is to be expected. But itisdifficult for those 
to judge fairly by the letter who take it by 
itself and apart from the spirit that was be- 
hind its final adoption. Meanwhile we hope 
those who are disposed tocriticize (and they 
have the perfect right to do so, as the pres- 
ent writer would claim also for himself), will 
read carefully the phraseology of the revision, 
and will be as ready to take such phrase- 
ology in its larger and nobler meaning as in 
its narrower and less noble. Aboveall, we 
hope that such will observe the Conference’s 
distinct recognition of the free congregation- 
alism of its constituency, and bear in mind 
that the larger the organization the more 
patiently must they who humbly and not 
arrogantly consider themselves in the ad- 
vance, wait for theircherished ideals to come 
full-orbed to the organization as a whole. 
Time is an essential factor in all progress. 
F. ‘ta Be, 
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The Thought Side of the National 
Conference. 


BY REV. ELINOR GORDON. 


I am asked to report the thought side of 
the National Conference recently held in 
Saratoga. As this was my first conference 
I am not able to compare it with others 
which have gone before. I must estimate 
it as it stands by itself. Whatever mayhave 
been the thought of the preceding meetings 
the thought of the one of ’94 was certainly 
earnest, reverent and conservative. Much 
that was said was true, much more was very 
true, and much more still was so very, very 
true that so far as 1 know noone has ever 
thought of denying it. Not but what there 
was new and progressive thought, not but 
what there was much to show that the con- 
ference was keenly alive to the problems of 
the present, but in many of the papers and 
discussions there was a dreary reiteration of 
old phrases and formulas that seemed, to 
say the least, a great waste of time, There 
was also an air of ecclesiasticism about many 
of the meetings that seemed strange to a 
Western Unitarian. 

Just at the close of the entirely too long, 
but ably written paper on Regeneration, we 
passed from the hall a moment. At the 
door we heard one young man say to an- 
other: ‘‘Say, Joe, those folks in there know 
a lot.”’ Whether it was the great length of 
the papers or their carefully reasoned con- 
clusions that had so impressed the boy we 
do not know, but be this as it may there was 
no lack of evidence that the men and women 
who read the papers or led in the discussion 
were careful in their statements, and well 
grounded in their scholarship. From first 
to last there was an entire absence of flip- 
pancy and exaggerated statement. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody’ssermon on Mon- 
day evening was a fitting introduction to the 
conference. With simple plainness of speech 
he urged that we leave the shallowness of 
commonplace living and seek the deep 
waters of human experience. ‘*The church 
today stands for great things butit makes 
small use of them. Of the larger church 
the Unitarian body is a small part, Itis not 
great in power of organization nor in church 
extension, but to it is given a great oppor- 
tunity. We areto fear only a small use of 
a great trust. There is at presenta great 
spiritual hunger and a great social stress, 
The great needs of the age are a practical 
theism and a new social conscience. A 
faith in the one living God is our great in- 
heritance. We may come with it to those 
who are anchorless and rudderless on the 
great sea of human life. In philanthropy 
also our inheritance should be an inspira- 
tion, for in this country philanthropic work 
had its origin in Unitarian circles. Great 
wisdom is needed here, for much of the 
church missionary work of today is doing 
more harm than good. Itis better that we 
work to extend the social conscience for 
which Jesus lived and died than that we 
work to maintain the traditions of the church. 
Let us be more interested in Christianity in 
the making than in that already made.” 
With such pregnant sentences as these he 
gave ‘‘the summons to the deep.” If Prof. 
Peabody had used the word religion in many 
places where he used the word Christianity, 
his sermon would have been more grandly 
inclusive and thus been more inspiring to 
some of us, but even with these limitations 
it was a noble first word of the conference. 
The Woman’s Meeting (of which I am not to 
speak) was one ofthe best of the conference. 
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Best, not only in its promptness, its enthu- 
siasm, but also in its subject matter, and 
this meeting forever settled the objection 
made so persistently by some. ‘*Women 
may not speak at the National Conference 
because they cannot be heard.”’ Of the ex. 
cellent addresses given by several of the 
younger men'the one by Eugene Shippen on 
‘The Church as a Social Prophet” is worth 
special mention. He spoke honestly and 
clearly for the humanitarian church, a church 
where all in reality as well asin name meet 
as members of one family. It was a brave 
protest against the selfish, indifferent, aris- 
tocratic church. 

One of the pleasant things of the confer- 
ence was the presence of Prof. and Mrs. 
Carpenter, from Oxford, England. Prof, 
Carpenter’s paper on ‘‘What the Higher 
Criticism has done to restore to us the His- 
torical Jesus,’’ was one of the best of the 
conference, not only because of its great 
simplicity and strength of statement, but 
also for its honesty and fearlessness. There 
were no saving clauses, no modifying state- 
ments that to a great extent change the 
meaning of what has gone before, but asim. 
ple, plain statement of what the latest thought 
has to teach us of the Bible and the message 
of Jesus. 

Friday, the day of practical things, was by 
far the most interesting tous. There was 
little said of fellowship, but when we lis- 
tened to the burning words of Father Con. 
naughty we felt that there was present the 
real spirit of co-operation. 

We question the wisdom of so many plat- 
form meetings. Five or six short addresses 
in one evening may be of more interest to 
the average audience, but such a program 
does not tend to raise the intellectual tone 
of the meeting. Itis the exceptional man 
or woman who Can, in a ten-minute address, 
say anything worth saying or hearing. Of 
the dozen or more who spokeat the meetings, 


- but two or three were at their best. 


Possibly the discussion of the revision of 
the constitution belongs to the feeling side 
rather than tothat of thought. Buta word 
may not be out of place. . If it be true that 
the vote at Saratoga really meant, as it was 
interpreted to mean by many of those pres- 
ent, a tightening of the denominational lines, 
an added emphasis of the sectarian name, 
so that, as one speaker proudly said, ‘‘Uni- 
tarianism is now a denomination, it is no 
longer a movement,”’ then it is true that the 
vote instead of bringing harmony will but 
widen the gulf between those who glory in 
sectarian limits and exclusiveness and those 
who claim to have the right to interpret the 
word Unitarian as an ever growing, progres- 
sive religion. The final vote has not yet 
been taken, the final word has not yet been 
said. 


——__—=>- 0 tO 


The New Constitution of the Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


RY REV, C. F. DOLE. 


It appears that the men of faith are al- 
ways justified—sooner or later, If anyone 
had dared to predict on the evening of Sept: 
24th that the conference assembled at Sara: 
toga would be able to adopt a new constitu 
tion, without discussion, by acclamation, 
with complete unanimity and with enthusi- 
asm bursting into cheers, the prophet would 
not have found a dozen persons to believe 
him. Many, in fact, who wished for change 
did not believe that the time was yet TP® 
that is, that any change was possible whic 
would be a truthful expression of the minds 
of even a majority of the conference. There 
was even the appearance of heated and ex- 
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losive material in the conference. It is 
probable that, if a vote could have been taken 
on Tuesday morning without debate to post- 
pone indefinitely all consideration of the 
constitution, the majority would have been 
glad to be rid so easily of a ‘‘tiresome” sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, there were those san- 
guine enough to urge that salutary changes 
in the constitution not only ought to be, but 
could now be effected. Like the prophets 
generally, they were right as to the direction 
of their hopes, but ail their plans in detail 
were set at naught. The event was, as 
usual, larger than they had anticipated. 

The new constitution undoubtedly marks 

a momentous advance in the Unitarian 
body. Thirty years ago it was entrenched 
ina mild supernaturalism, Its hope of im- 
mortality was involved in the trustworthi- 
ness of stories of miracle. Free of many 
heavy encumbrances of dogma, it still 
leaned on the reed of authority in a man 
anda book. The preambletothe old consti- 
tution, though susceptible of a more gener- 
ous interpretation, was upon the whole the 
motto of the survival of the faith in Jesus, 
as the Christ of dogma. His ‘‘Lordship”’ 
was the title of a unique personality above all 
the heads of men. Article IX. was a repeti- 
tion of the same idea. The tenth article, 
added more recently, stood for the fact that 
a very respectable minority of Unitarians 
had won a religious faith quite free of dog- 
matic authority. It was the faith of Parker 
and of Emerson. It had long had the 
allegiance of many of the most earnest and 
thoughtful persons in ourchurches. The time 
came when it could no longer be ignored. 
The tenth article was an attempt at the 
recognition of this increasing minority. In 
each individualchurch the welcome presence 
of men and women of this new type of relig- 
ion had never been questioned. No confer- 
ence could consistently refuse a recognition 
which all the churches composing it heartily 
gave. Still, however, the old preamble re- 
mained as the motto of theoild type of the Uni- 
tarian faith. The whole body were made to 
seem to say what only a part could honestly 
approve. 

The new constitution does not rule out the 
former supernaturalism. There may still be 
those in our body who wish for themselves 
to say both‘‘Lord’’ and‘‘Christ.””’ They have 
perfect liberty. But the motto of the whole 
body is so changed as to emphasize that one 
use of the word Christian in which we are all 
cordially together, The dogmatic use of the 
word is put aside in favor of its practical 
use to describe a well-known method of life 
—the life of faith, hope and love, Itis a 
use of the word which, as fast as it becomes 
general (and it is already thus largely in 
vogue), will include faithful Jews, good Mo- 
hammedans, Mr. Fenollosa’s kind of Budd- 
hists and loving agnostics. All such the 
world already calls ‘*good Christians.”’ 

The new constitution went by acclamation, 
because it measureably succeeded, so far as 
a human instrument could do, in stating two 
facts which were more or less consciously 

_ present in the minds of all the members 
of the conference, One of these facts was 
the earnest and general desire for practical 
union with all good men in behalf of right- 
eousness. The other fact was that, since 
there must be names, no names seemed so 
fully to describe the highest ideal of right- 
Cousness as the old and familiar names of 
Jesus and Christian. Lest, however, any 
sensitive conscience should be made to suffer 
from the use of any special form of words, 
the essential provision of all Congregational 
churches was re-affirmed in a new article after 
the pattern of the old Article X. 

The passage of the new constitution was a 
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memorable and thrilling moment. Strangers 
present told of the effect upon them of the 
wave of spiritual emotion that swept over all. 

It may be that the critical mind will still 
find occasionf or fault. Some may feel asone 
sympathetic woman, close to our borders, 
though in anotherdenomination, who, when 
told of the result of the conference, said: 
“Oh, why did they not throw off the name 
Unitarian.”” Some might easily prefer cer- 
tain verbal changes. It may be hard for the 
dogmatic mind, whether upon the positive or 
the negative pole, fairly to believe that cer- 
tain old words once associated with dogmas, 
are here truly freed and distinctly reconse- 
crated to ‘‘the love of God and the service 
of man.” Let this be proved by the action 
that follows and by the spirit that prevails 
among us. 


—___——> -e 


“The Work of Unitarian Women.’’ 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK, 


A notable session of the National Confer- 
ence was that of Tuesday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance. The audience packed the Presbyterian 
church, in which the meeting was held, to its 
utmost capacity, and a program of great 
power and variety was presented. Mrs. 
Davis of New York read the report of the 
Women’s Pacific Coast Conference, and Miss 
Hultin presented in her usualinteresting and 
eloquent manner the Women’s Western Con- 
ference, its achievements in the past and its 
prospects for the future. The first address 
of the afternoon was given by Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland of Ann Arbor, upon ‘‘The Reli- 
gious Field.”’ She treated thesubject logically 
and exhaustively, and her paper was one of 
the most scholarly addresses given before 
the conference. It consisted of an historical 
and philosophical survey of the develop- 
ment of religion, ably conceived and forcibly 
presented, Religion was defined as the con- 
sciousness of our relation to some divine 
being. The speaker showed the develop- 
ment of this consciousness in its various 
phases; the thought of God as near, speaking 
to his children; then a God far removed, 
communicating his will through oracles and 
prophets; then a later phase of belief, in 
which the absentee God was revealed through 
a book; and finally the conception of a God 
immanent as wellastranscendent. To us, 
then, the religious field has the immanent 
God as its center, the transcendent God as 
its circumference. Our work in it is to help 
the human race, which has already taken the 
long step from consciousness to self-con- 
sciousness, to take the longer stride from 
self-consciousness to God-consciousness. In 
this work the best of all helpers is the soul 
that has experienced the truth, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one.”’ 

Rev. Marion Murdoch of Cleveland gave 
the second paper. She spoke with great 
clearness and energy upon the subject, 
‘‘Moral Enthusiasm,’’emphasizing the prev- 
alence and worth of the moral ideal. This 
moral ideal, she said, has been the guide, 
the inspiration, of all the ages of humanity. 
It may be traced in every department of 
life. All questions are found in the last 
analysis to be moral questions, It was so 
with the slavery and war questtons, it is so 
with tariff and temperance and finance, it is 
true of all questions of capital and labor. 
Only through conformity to the moral ideal 
can these living problems be permanently 
solved. Humanity, then, is laid under the 
ennobling necessity of giving allits splendid 
powers to the achievement of this ideal. 
There is needed the highest enthusiasm, not 


self-centered or partisan or fanatical, but a. 
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celestial fire of soul that will consume all 
trivial aims in one effort, a zeal that will lay 
aside all minor differences in the accomplish- 
ment of a supreme purpose. Miss Murdoch 
closed with a presentation of the supreme 
influence of the divine ideal upon life. 

Miss May White Ovington of Brooklyn 
showed the need which the church has to de- 
velop and utilize the varied energies of 
young women. She stated that the young 
woman of today, like Mrs. Ward’s Marcella, 
is deeply stirred by the problems of life, but 
is not inclinedto look to the church for ma- 
terial aid in their solution. If the church 
would successfully grapple with these prob- 
lems, it must make use of the splendid en- 
ergy and interest and devotion of the young. 
In turn, the young woman will receive much 
benefit from closer contact with the life and 
work of the church. Miss Ovington’s care- 
fully prepared paper, read with pleasing 
voice and manner, was cordially received. 

Miss Anthony, being present, was intro- 
duced to the audience, and spoke briefly and 
enthusiastically upon her favorite theme. 
Hearty applause greeted the appearance of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who read a paper on 
‘‘The Golden Bond’’—that of sisterhood. 
“The predominant tendency of our time,” 
said Mrs. Howe, ‘‘is toward unity. Yet 
agreement ought not to bring indifference, 
but a more ardent effort.”” The speaker 
made a plea for retaining the historic rela- 
tions of the church, and for the inclusive- 
ness of Christianity. Asa fitting and inspir- 
ing close to the excellent program, Mrs. 


Howe recited her Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, 
POE ee eS eT 
ChurcheDoor Pulpit 
Sacial Economics and Ministerial 


Usefulness.* 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


A minister of a one-day church is about 
one seventh of a minister; but in a time like 
ours even he must deal with social econo- 
mics in his pulpit. If his church be a two- 
day church, and he two sevenths of a minis- 
ter, his ped dealing with the subject is 
more than doubled. But if he have a seven- 
day church, and he is a whole minister, then 
his need of dealing with social economics 
can hardly be overstated. 

For what is social economics? I am not 
sure, but I think it means the science of liv- 
ing together in communities harmoniously. 
The term considers society as a great family, 
a communal household, and it means the 
housekeeping of that household. So it 
brings classes of people into view; classes 
each engaged in getting a living from and 
with each other; each therefore having rights, 
and duties corresponding to the rights. 
Therefore with the name social economics 
the whole field of social ethics opens into 
view. It deals directly with methods of jus- 
tice and the consequences of injustice. It 
studies these methods and consequences 
scientifically, deducing from the phenomena 
the laws of social wellbeing and the remedies 
for social ailments. It works out the moral 
problem by the calculus of utilities. This, 
if I understand it, is social economics. 

And what is the minister? Heis mainly 
a man of two functions—inspiration and in- 
terpretation, As inspirer he aims at motives, 
appeals to feelings, stirs the conscience, 
summons the will; he points to the Moral 
Law and becomes its voice—the voice of 
the inward Imperative. But his power to 


*An address delivered at the Middle States Conference 
held in connection with the celebration of the Semi-Centen- 
nial of the Meadville Theological School, in June, 1894, and 
published in 7he Meadville Portfolio. 
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inspire is largely a power to interpret or re- 
veal. The ministeris arevealer. He must 
reveal, interpret, first of all, the secrets of 
the soul’s life. ‘To quote yourown good Dr. 
Stearns—and I can hear his voice rise to the 
words as he said them in the Cambridge 
Divinity Chapel seven and twenty years 
ago—‘‘The minister is to give back to his 
people (their own thoughts transfused with 
spirituality.’’ Unless he can do this, no min- 
ister. And to dothis successfully, he must 
be that which he would make others—an 
awed, consecrated and rejoicing man before 
the Moral Law: in motive singleand unself- 
ish, in feeling earnest, in conscience sensi- 
tive, in will obedient, in service constant. 
but this is not all he mustinterpret. There 
is no limit to his mediations. The minister 
is also to interpret science, art, literature, 
ethics to those who have less genius or less 
time than heto seek and find. He is poet, 
reading off the larger meanings of things. 
He is teacher of the symbol side of things. 
He is native of the borderland between the 
outer and the inner worlds, knows the lan- 
guage of both, and translates from one into 
the other. Huisis not the highest function: 
at least the minister is seldom an original 
explorer; but he reports the exploration, and 
in reporting adds the halo to the fact—halo 
that belongs to it in nature, is there if one 
can see it, and which perhaps the explorer 
himself had missed. The message reaches 
him in dry light; it leaves his lipsin glory. 
Mayer and others establish the correlation 
of physical forces; the minister reports the 
radiant discovery as a new vision of the 
unity of God. Darwin aai thers suggest 
the natural origin of species; the minister 
listens to him and reports the ancestries of 
Sin, vistas, opening backward, of the em- 
bryonic soul, man’s mental and moral kin- 
ship with the brute—the man on fours, and 
vistas opening onward towards the angel. 
Mueller and others trace human speech to a 
few old homesteads, and the minister, going 
with them, comes back and reports the kin- 
ship of rcliigions and the brotherhood of 
man. Millet paints two peasants with t 
heads in a potato field, and the minister in- 
terprets from the picture sunset and the bell- 
tone and prayer and human love and the 
heaven that closes down to touch the hum- 
blesttoil. Robert Browning writes his Rabbi 
poem, and the minister makes it a well of 
comfort for all high-hearted failers. Always 
in this large sense a man of texts, Alwaysa 
reveaker of the’ meanings, always an inter- 
preter, is he, the minister. Not that heis 
the only one, or, in this day of professors 
and magazines, the most distinct; and often 
he discharges the function very poorly. 
Still, the church on Sunday is an organized 
oracle, and the minister is on the tripod, 
and the common people, the kind people, are 
there to listen, and it is his privilege to in- 
terpret the universe, its power, its beauty 
and its majesty, to them. 

Now no aspect of the universe is so im- 
pressive, so engaging to man as man him- 
self: not man the individual alone, but man 
in society also, the man whose fellowship 
with man gives rise to social economics. 
On this subject in particular, man in relation 
to man, more people still listen to the min- 
ister interpreting than listen to any one else. 
He is supposed to have studied the laws of 
justice more impartially than most, to be 
more daring in his trust of the laws, to be 
more eager in obedience to them. He is 
a brevet-prophet and brevet-economist in 
one, and the people like the combination; 
if he were all prophet, they would kill him; 
if he were all economist, he would know too 
much and lose his audience in that way. 
We parsons are discredited as sentimental- 
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ists, it is true; but no sentiment, no parson— 
and this because no sentiment, no congre- 
gation. Sentiment is the halo around sense 
—and people want the halo. A bare fact is 
a face without the smile—and the people 
want the smile. So, practically each new 
minister is given h's chance, is tried by the 
level-headed public; and if, under his senti- 
ment, seems to lie sense, common sense, 
wide sense—if he also seems to have a level 
head (for even a minister may have one) and 
an all-round view, then not a man in the 
town has such a pedestal as he for talking to 
the common people about the social laws. 

This, I think, is almost as true of the 
minister today as in the old priest ridden 
periods of Christendom. Forif, on the one 
hand, the minister has lost influence in the 
general spread of intelligence, the vast in- 
crease of interest in the special subject of 
social justice-his subject--has made good 
the loss. Weare living in the sociological 
age, itis said. As the beginning of our nine- 
teenth century witnessed therise of the great 
missionary theologic enterprises in behalf of 
other-world salvation, thisdawn of the twenti- 
eth century is witnessing the rise of a great 
sociologic impulsein behalf of this-world sal- 
vation; and the same enthusiasm, the same 
missionary consecration, but still more widely 
shared, isin this movement as was in that. 
Who is not conscious of a growing breathless- 
ness in the age, a growing intensity inthe 
drama of society as it is be:ng played before 
us in the politics and class-relations of to- 
day? To unfold the morning paper is to 
watch the rolling-up of the curtain on a new 
scene at the theater: How is the world stage 
set today? What new actors have entered? 
How will the plot develop now? This new 
intensity of interest is attested in many ways 

by newspaper, by magazine, by _ the 
thronging books, by clubs for study of the 
social problems, by new forms of brother- 
hood and sisterhood upspringing in the city 
slums, by new attention to all the little ones 
and cripples of society, the insane, the idiot, 
the criminal, the weak; by the ceaseless rub- 
a-dub of educational experiments; by public 
conferences for reforms of many kinds. 

And what need, in this dawning twentieth 
century, of joining headsand hearts and hands 
in great salvation armies of reform, when 
we think how certain old problems of society 
have complicated and enlarged themselves 
as results of nineteenth century advance! Abroad, 
what arethe nations coming to with their 
vast standing armies and their new methods 
of opening a thousand graves at one explo- 
sion on a battle field? We have had armies 
before, but that spectacle of armed nations 
is a nineteenth century development. At 
home, what is America coming to, our fair 
land of opportunity, our land of equalrights, 
as we had fancied it, when each new May 
we are saying now, ‘‘The spring riots have 
begun, the spring militia-bands are out,” as 
we used to say, ‘‘Mayflowers have come, the 
violets are here?’’ Aloodroot is blossoming 
thick in these lattersprings of the nineteenth 
century! There have been struggles many 
between the underlings and over-lords—his- 
tory is one long chronicle of such struggles 
——but when within the human centuries 
have federated labor and federated capital 
so threateningly faced and glared at each 
other as today? Those confronted feder- 
ations are a nineteenth century develop- 
ment. When has the temperance problem 
been so widely pressed from both sides—by 
those content to make the victims, by those 
intent to save them? Noah was drunk, and 
the generations since have reeled, but the 
saloon in its omnipresence and omnipotence 
is a nineteenth century development. When 
has the weak spot in our American body of 
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life—the government of cities—been so like 
a cancer inits peril tous? And the swarm. 
ing of the country to the city is a nineteenth 
century development. Iam not wailing. [| 
know it is sunshine that makes the cyclone 
the sunshine of our century’s civilization 
that has bred these dangers. But can one, 
living in these days of ours, help remember. 
ing how the last century closed in France? 

Here then we live today amid this new 
concern for social economics, fhis new ne- 
cessity for bettereconomics, and the problems 
each and allare rooted inethics. It is the 
minister's opportunity. J/¢ zs the minister's 
opportunity. He is looked to as in some 
sense a trained interpreter of ethics. Let 
him deserve the trust and magnify his cffice! 

Ah, but is he ready for it, ready for these 
problems? Can he even state the problems 
wisely? Can he discuss the fros and cons 
before the people? Can he speak except in 
glittering generalities about them? Is he at 
the mercy of his party newspaper for his 
facts, and last night’s newspaper at that? 
Does he know even a few of the pivotal sta- 
tistics of the evils of his day? Let us put 
him through a page of his catechism: 

The ‘‘age of consent.”’ it is seven, I think, 
in Delaware; seven! What is it, sir, in your 
state? 

What proportion of its annual income 
does the United States government get from 
its partnership in the saloon interest? 

What is the annual cost of the saloons to 
the community in mere dollars? Does high 
license diminish drinking and its curse, or 
simply secure the saloon, by the larger bribe 
it offers the people, without diminishing the 
curse at all? 

What are the facts about the Norwegian 
System, and how about the ethics of that 
system? 

What is the average income of a citizen of 
the United States? What per cent. of the 
people—is it 5?—-owns 95 per cent. of the 
property in this country? 

What about theethics of the income tax, 
—and of graduated taxation in general? 

e tariff levies its mite, uncounted, un- 
seen, on nearly every article we use: are you 
clear, sir, about the comparative ethics and 
comparative consequences of protection and 
free trade? 

The land question underlies every other 
question—are you a Single-taxer, and can 
you give your reasons? 

The unearned increment of private prop- 
erty—that vast question of the many aspects 
—to whom does the increment belong 
of right? And how can the true owner get 
possession of his property? 

Just one page out of the catechism! I can- 
not answer all the questions—can you? On 
all such subjects the people are consciously 
aching for illumination; aching for facts and 
interpretation of the facts. Thoughtful peo- 
ple wait, thoughtless people are growing 
conscious too and wait; men wait, women 
wait; young people hold up their bright 
faces and wait, knowing well, ‘‘These are 
the problems soon to be ours to face.”’ And 
every Sunday sees an audience ready in al- 
most any church, if one of the subjects 18 
announced by even a common preacher—the 
people are such hopers! J/¢ zs the ministers 
opportunity. 
ied tek be said here that the Sunday 
morning service is not the fittest time an 
place for such discussions, that the sermon 
should not be drowned in the lecture, a0 
the worship stifled with statistics. 1 know 
that; though if the church be a one-day 
church, better spoil a Sunday now and then 
with these aching subjects than have 4 
church which is hallowed by them on nO day 
at all. Communion of the soul with God 1s 
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good, but Jesus said, ‘‘First be reconciled to 
thy brother, commune with him, as prelude 
to your altar gift.”” The aching ethical re- 
lations in society are the subjects of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, you know; and though 
you prefer the quiet heights of the Gospel of 
John for Sabbath subjects, still it won’t do 
to shut out entirely the Sermon on the 
Mount. lBesides there is a way of fring 
statistics and making them glow with lsaiah 
glows. The jewel-stones that build the walls 
of every New Jerusalem are just statistics— 
social statistics—fused and massed and 
crystalized! 

But whatever we do with Sundays, of 
course the true way is to have our church no 
one day, two-day, three-day church, buta 
church of the sacred seven. Every church 
today should have, I think, a Social Topics 
class to discuss the aching subjects; and 
every church, of course, should be, what 
already many churches are, in some definite 
direction or directions, a church of the Help- 
ing Hand; and ourchurch should be, besides, 
a Propaganda of reforms, an institute and 
training school for social workers, training 
chairmen and chairwomen for town com- 
mittee work. Is there a Humane Society in 
town —our church should have two members 
onthe Board. Is work for Temperance to 
be done—shame if our church can not finda 
way to help at that, although we are neither 
Evangelical nor women. Is it work for bet- 
ter schools, for University extension and the 
like —our church should furnish minute-men 
forthat. Is there a Committee of One Hun- 
dred for better city government— when they 
count church noses in that hundred, at least 
five suould be the Unitarian kind of nose. 
Isita movement for women’s equal rights 
with men in government—our church on 
Sundays, when the men have not ventured 
out, should look like a meeting of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Club! 

And the minister should have a voice and 
hand in every one of these movements, in- 
spiring, steering, pushing, pulling, slowing 
too when brakes are needed. He shall 
lead the Social Topics class, unless, as easily 
may happen, there is some one _ better 
equipped than he todoit. He shall have 

is sermon or his lecture on every social 
question that engages general attention. He 
shall initiate and organize the propaganda. 
He shall serve, too, on the committees of 
action. 

Theology—sociology: theologian — sociol- 
Ogian: the words ought not to suggest con- 
traries. But if they do, the ministers of to- 
day must learn to reconcile the contraries. 
Must, if men are still to come to his church. 
Must the more, if workingmen are to come. 
And still more must, if the rich men who do 
come are to be influenced. The livingchurch 
of tomorrow may be a church of an zsm, but 
it must be sociological whatever else it be— 
and I hope the good A. U. A. will know 
enough to call it ‘‘purely Christian,’’ even if 
it does not call itself so, and won’t ‘‘refuse 
to co-operate” with iton any ground of name. 
If it still do refuse, all that fine talk this 
morning about the Unitarian freedom 1s just 
fine talk, you know, and you don’t call a wire 
fence wire, though you see it, simply because 
it don’t prick you. You who like that talk 
ought to lay it on your souls to make the 
talk come true. Certainly, whatever else 
he talked, Jesus talked much about the king- 
dom of heaven —a purely sociological dream. 
He did little else than dream that dream— ex- 
ceptto live itandtodie it. If he named 
the dream, I suppose he called it ‘‘pure Juda- 
ism,’’ do not you? Just a dream; plans and 
Statistics first arrived with St. Paunl—another 
Profound sociologist. But as the preacher 
of the annual sermon at the meeting of the 
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‘British Unitarian Association last month 
‘said: ‘‘Half the ideas and half the watch- 
»words of our social and labor movements 
‘have been caught up from the young carpen- 
ter of Nazareth.’’ Our work today is to re- 
alize that sociological dream of Jesus. And 
the church is rousing herself to do her share 
jin the work. Already she is revising her 
architecture,—for the meeting-house and 
ichapel substituting buildings of the ‘‘church- 
lhome” type, to fit her new sociological pur- 
jposes, She has begun to revise her creeds 
jand bonds of union in the same behalf, And 
now she is demanding of the Divinity 
schools a.revised Minister, and to that end 
jis revising the Divinity School itself. Muin- 
jisters have always done a little of this work, 
and exceptional ministers have done much: 
‘but the art of doing it was onlyto be learned 
jin post-graduate parish courses of experi- 
‘ment and failure. Fifteen years ago nota 
‘Divinity school in the land, itis said, gave 
any systematic education in sociologic lines. 
1 believe our Harvard school, at Cambridge, 
led the way, opening her first course as an 
elective in 1880, Andover following seven 
years later. The Hartford schoolin 1888 
was the first to make the course obligatory. 
The Chicago Seminary (Congregational) was 
the first to deem the subject worthy of a 
separate department with a professor to it- 
self: this was so recently as 1890. Today 
three other schools, Springfield, Yale anda 
second at Chicago, have the separate pro- 
fessor; five more prescribe a course, depend- 
ing on some two-headed, perhaps three- 
headed, professor for it; and nine offer it as 
an elective study. So many, at least: I take 
these facts and figures from Prof. Graham 
Taylor’s address at the Evangelical Alliance 
Congress held last year, and doubt if they 
are complete for even 1893. And practical 
field-work by the students, the school “set- 
tlement’”’ in the slums, and even the post- 
graduate and traveling fellowship in soci- 
ologv, have begun, All this s'nce 1880; and 
each year now the syllabus of the professor’s 
lectures is growing more elaborate (¢. ¢., 
Prof. Hoyt’s admirable outlines for the 
Auburn Seminary, Presbyterian), and the 
interest of the students more intense, Can 
there be better proof thatthe function of the 
minister is enlarging, that the ‘‘higher crit- 
icism’’ of social institutions is to be part 
of his work, that the revised minister is ex- 
pected to become a captain of social reform? 
For working purposes he can spare several 
things in his course better than his sociology, 
for this is the ‘‘kingdom of heaven”’ part of 
his training. 
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Human Love and Death. 


BY MARION LISLE. 


‘‘Here is my dead,’’ saith Human Love, 
Here is my dead; 

What willest thou that I shall do 
With this soul fled? 


Go weave its memory into life, 

And rest content 
That this is all the end toward which 
~ A soul is bent? 


I should deny my being thus! 
If naught is storea 

Beyond the grave, then let me be 
Creative Word! 


Shall light and time and creature need 
Bring forth this eye 

That scans the stars, and human love 
Impotent die? 

Here is my dead! And Iam Love! 
Shape thou thy God! 

The future is an open way 
Thou hast not trod. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—There is a guidance for each of us and by 
lowly listening we shall hear the right 
word. 

fMPon,.—Leave tothe diamond its ages to grow, nor 
expect to accelerate the births of the 
eternal. 

Cucs.—He that loveth maketh his own the grand- 
eur he loveth. 

Wied.—There is no peace but in the triumph of 
principle. 

Cburs.— Do that which is assigned to thee and thou 
canst not hope too much or dare too much. 

J ti.—He will have learned the lesson of life who is 
skillful in the ethics of friendship. 

Sat.—'The things that are really for thee gravitate to 
thee, 

Emerson. 
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Doing Without It. 

I’ve found some wisdom in my quest 
That’s richly worth retailing; 

I’ve learned that when one does his best 
There’s little harm in failing. 

I thought to gather wealth untold, 
And made my boast about it; 

My wit and toil bring little gold— 
But | am rich without it. 

I said, ** the world shall bear my name, 
And down the ages shout it!” 

I shall not win the bauble fame— 


I'm just as great without it. 


I thought to know philosophy, 
And teach the world about it; 
My plummet will not sound the sea, 


My ship sails on without it. 


Another thing I’ve had to prove, 
Though much I used to doubt it; 
One can’t be sure of human love, 
But one can live without it. 
I saw the world with wrong o’ergrown, 
And bravely fought to rout it; 
Some age will see it overthrown— 


So I can die without it. 


I may not reach what I pursue, 
Yet will I keep pursuing; 

Nothing is vain that I can do, 
For soul-growth comes of doing. 

jut wherefore tell you what I know, 
Since you will not receive it? 

When you have lived and learned, I trow, 
You’re certain to believe it, 


—Nev. Charles G. Ames. 
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A Tame Humming-Bird. 


Among the hundred winged visitors to a 
bed of gorgeous nasturtiums during the past 
summer has been a pair of humming-birds, 
whose brilliant coloring, delicate shape, 
quick, graceful, vivacious movements ex- 
cited the admiration of all in the rectory. 
We were never able to get very familiar with 
these sprightly creatures, though a year 
ago, in their quarrels over the possession of 
a spray of bright red salvia, they had almost 
brushed our faces. We tried in every con- 
ceivable way to convince them of our good 
intentions, but they remained perversely 
timid and sceptical. Judge of my surprise, 
then, when one day in July my wife came 
running in totell me that, while she was 
picking a bunch of nasturtiums, a little hum- 
ming-bird had flitted fearlessly around her 
hand, andthat it had actually followed the 
flowers in her hand, seeking in each one for 
its hidden pot of honey. It seemed impos- 
sible, but shortly afterward I had an oppor- 
tunity to verify the story, for on going out 
to the bed | found the feathery elf disporting 
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himself. I approached with great caution. 
I put my hand among the flowers, and he 
flew around and under it wherever there was 
agorgeous cup. Iwas emboldened. Pick- 
ing a few flowers, I offered them to him. At 
once he flew straight to them, following 
them as I rose from my knees, and testing 
the brightest in the bunch. I made another 
venture. Placing a single flower in my open 
palm, I offered it to him. Fearlessly he lit 
on my hand, and, spreading his tiny emer- 
ald wings to preserve his balance, thrust his 
head into the scarlet goblet. Judge of my 
sensations. A tiny humming-bird, as shy 
and timid a bit of breathing feather as floats 
in the air, resting on my hand and feeding. I 
was alltenderness. A strange thrill of sym- 
pathy ran through me. _ I was in touch with 
nature, and the sacredness of all life was no 
longer a fine phrase, but an experience and 
a conviction.—H. M/. L., in Our Animal 
Friends. 
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Chicago Manual Training School. 


(Extract from article in Royal League Journal. ) 


The most popular art having its ultima- 
tum in wood is cabinet making, and some 
beautiful finished specimens are on hand. 
Among other things, there is a beautiful 
pedestal in oak, highly finished and polished, 


entirely the work of the boys, which was, 
among other products of the school, on ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair. A splendid 
large cabinet in Dr. Belfield’s office and sev- 
eral exquisitely finished secretaries’ desks 
attest the proficiency of the boys in this fas- 
cinating branch of artisanship. ‘‘Whenever 
we want anything new in the furniture line, 
we makeit,’’ said Dr. Belfield, ‘‘andin fact 
we have no hesitancy in ordering almost 
anything that we need right from the boys. 
Very nearly all the benches in this wood 
working shop are their work, both machine 
and hand benches, and one feature is that 
when a boy has special work in which he 
finds the need of an unprovided small or 
lathe tool he goes and makes it at once, 
This, while it seems a privilege or a ‘recess,’ 
is really a discipline in resource, and trains 
mind and hand in the science of meeting 
emergencies.” 


—$_—_—>-- <—__— 


In Greenland. 


To the Greenlanders, as well as to the na- 
tives of southern climates, the whale is an 
animal of vast importance; and these people 
devote much of their time to fishing for it. 
When they set out upon their whale-catching 
expedition, they dress themselves in their 


best apparel, imagining that if they are not 
cleanly and neatly clothed, the whale, which 
detests a dirty, slovenly garb, would certainly 
avoid them. In this manner about fifty per- 
sons, men and women, set out together in one 
of their large boats. The women take with 
them their needles, thread, and other imple- 
ments, to mend their husband’s clothes, in 
case they should be torn, and to repair the 
boat if it should happen to receive any 
damage. 

The fidelity of the male and female whale 
to each other exceeds that of most animals. 
Anderson, in his ‘‘History of Greenland,” 
mentions that some fishermen struck one of 
two whales, a male and female that were in 
company together, and when at last the 
. wounded victim sank under the number and 
severity of its wounds, its faithful partner, 
unable tosurvive its loss, stretched herself 
upon the dead body of her mate, and calmly 
shared its fate.— Youth's Instructor. 
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BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


First Period: The Young Church: A. D. 30— 
A. D. 430. 


LESSON VI, 
The Making and Meaning of the Nicene Creed. 


Chronology:—The Fourth Century. The 
Statesmen:—Constantine and Theodosius. The Two 
Great Churchmen:—Athanasius and Augustine. Two 
Interesting Stories:—Athanasius’ adventure up the Nile 


Two Great 


. and Augustine’s conversion. 


I, THE PROBLEM OF 
THE 


THE SON’S RELATION TO 
FATHER AS SOLVED BY ORIGEN. 


The human character of Jesus as inspira- 
tion toward what we ought to be and his 
human voice proclaiming the gospel of love 
as our law of life, the hearc and strength of 
Christianity, have never, even in the most 
dogmatic ages, been wholly obscured or 
silenced. but by the beginning of the third 
century this human and historical Jesus had 
been pretty well hidden behind the doctrine 
of the Logos, And the writers and thinkers 
of the church, referring to him by this name 
or calling him ‘‘the Son of God,” meant that 
a Divine Being closely related to the 
Almighty had dwelt on earth as a man for 
our salvation. 

The thought of the church, turning away 
from Jesus’s lovely character and his message 
of love, ran to speculation about the relation 
of this mysterious God-man to the Almighty. 
There were those who protested against all 
this and clung closer to his pure humanity, 
but the tide in the other direction was irre- 
sistible. Although this change marked a 
radical transformation, it was not merely a 
corruption of Christianity; and instead of 
being a trivial matter, it was a great intel- 
lectual movement which had vast meaning 
and importance then, though its forms of 
thought have no attraction or authority for 
us today 

The difficulty with which the church then 
struggled, in bitter, and often cruel, contro- 
versy for centuries, arose from the fact that 
the Christian mind had taken into itself two 
contradictory ideas. Christians were mono- 
theists by tradition and conviction, but by 
the beginning of the third century, Jesus, 
accepted as the Logos and worshiped as the 
Son, had reached the position of a second, or 
subordinate, deity. Ina majority of the writ- 
ings of the time, it is clear that Jesus was re- 
garded as a divine being, and yet as distinct 
from the Almighty Father. 

This way of thinking had grown up slowly 
without any realization of the difficulty which 
it would finally cause, which wasthis: Were 
Christians to have one God or two?—a 
tremendous problem. On the one hand, 
they were constrained to belief in one God; 
on the other, they worshiped Jesus the Son 
as a subordinate deity. Here was the prob- 
lem: How to keep their monotheism and at 
the same time worship Jesus as God. Tous 
the solution seems easy enough: Go back to 
the original idea,—the humanity of Jesus 

(the thought of the first three Gospels); but 
this they could not easily do. The phil- 
osophy of the Logos was too dominant; its 
association with Jesustoo close. They must 
think of Jesus as the Son, and hence a deity. 
The question was: How could they do this 
and continue monotheists? 

The first step toward a solution was taken 
by Origen, a disciple of Clement of Alex- 
andria, whose work fell in the third, fourth 
and fifth decades of the third century. 
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Origen was the greatest scholar and thinker 
of the church in his time; broad, catholic, 
liberal, a voluminous writer and famous 
teacher. His assertion of the inferiority of 
the Son to the Father, his belief in universa] 
Salvation, his free use of Scripture, and 
some peculiar views of creation have kept his 
great name under the suspicion of heresy. 
He attempted to reconcile monotheism and 
the deity of Jesus by teaching that the 
Father and the Son are united and yet 
separated by a mysterious process, which he 
called eternal generation. To save the idea 
of monotheism, he included them both in 
the Godhead, and to keep the idea of the 
Son as a distinct though subordinate being 
(the Greek Ayfostasis represents a more 
subtle distinction than our word ‘‘being’’) 
Origen conceived him as set apart from the 
Father from eternity, not by an act of 
creation, which would make Jesus a creature 
and Christians ¢do/aters, but by a mystical 
process, for which the English word genera- 
tion 1S animperfect name. In this way, Jesus 
becomes the only begotten Son of God. That 
is to say, Origen solved the difficulty by 
carrying the contradictory ideas of monothe- 
ism and the deity of Jesus up into the region 


of mystery, and hiding it behind an obscure 
phrase. 


Il. THE CONTEST OF ARIUS AND ATHANASIUS, 


This was a temporary working theory 
which enabled Christians to worship Jesus 
the Son asGod and still keep their mono- 
theism; and it served their needs during the 
next two generations. while the church was 
expanding as an institution. but finally the 
problem took ona new phase in Alexandria 
about the time that Constantine was making 
Christianity the religion of the empire, Arius, 
a presbyter, an older and narrower man than 
his opponent, Athanasius, then a deacon, as- 
serted that Jesus the Logos or Son was a 
being distinct and separate from God the 
Father, neither of the same essence nor 
equal in rank but the first of created beings, 
yet worthy of worship. In this contention, 
Arius had with him the majority of Scripture 
texts and the oldest traditions; and a similar 
faith was largely held for four centuries (es- 
pecially by the Goths). It was defended and 
witnessed by innumerable martyrs, and it 
was very fruitful of missions. But it was 
inherently weak. It savored of polytheism, 
giving Christians practically two Gods; it 
subjected Christians to the charge of wor- 
shiping a creature; and it separated man 
from immediate contact with the Almighty, 
something that the religious consciousness 
could not tolerate. 

Onthe other hand, Athanasius, of deep 
mystical nature and heroic spirit often put 
to testina long life of varied adventures, 
saw the necessity of standing by Origen’s 
doctrine of Eternal Generation to keep mono- 
theism and prevent confusion; and he as- 
serted that the Sonis of the same substance 
as the Father, not created but begotten from 
eternity. Many of the distinctions about 
which men then quarreled seem to us fanci- 
ful or foolish, and they can be approximately 
expressed only in Greek terms.. They deal 
with the interior mechanism of the Godhead 
where reverent silence is best. But this 
much can be said for Athanasius: By rep- 
resenting the incarnation of the Logos 11 
Jesus as the coming of the Son, begotten 
from eternity of the same substance as the 
Father, into immediate contact with humaD- 
ity, he maintained monotheism in the only 
fashion possible from that standpoint; he 
stopped the charge that Christians worshiped 
a creature, and he brought the Almighty 
into fulltouch with man. It is easyto point 
out confusion and unreality all along this 
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line, but here was a working religious theory 
which enabled Christians to feelthat the Son 
is in the Godhead and that the Godhead is 
one; that God himself was incarnate in Jesus, 
and that the human soul is in direct contact 
with all of God. Nota clear solution—none 
can be made onthat line—but a compromise 
which carried for that time the greatest 
amount of religious helpfulness. 


Ill, THE COUNCIL AND CREED OF NICAA, 


The fierce contest between Arius and 
Athanasius rapidly spread through the east; 
and Constantine, appreciating the evils of 
such a conflict, and not wishing his new 
allies to divide and destroy each other, called 
a council of bishops, the first ecumenical. 
Over 300 responded, nearly all from the east, 
and the assembly met at Nicza in 325. After 
a session of about two months, marked by a 
bitterness and turbulence which the emper- 
or’s presence did not repress, a statement 
was adopted, of which this is the important 
part: ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the Father, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made; 
being of one substance [Aomoousion,; the 
Arians said ‘‘homoiousion,’’ similar substance ] 
with the Father.’”’ This creed, a compro- 
mise, the first choice of but few, was forced 
upon the council by the emperor to secure 
peace, While it asserted ‘‘sameness of sub- 
stance” between Father and Son, it was sup- 
posed by a majority toimply a subordination 
of the Son, 

We must here remember: (1) This coun- 
cil was called by the emperor, not the bishop 
of Rome, who at this time occupied no spe- 
cial preéminence. (2) The decision was 
meant as a condemnation of Arius, but later 
he gained favor, while Athanasius was ex- 
iled, though he became bishop of Alexandria 
and after a long and starmy career died 
peacefully in his episcopal office in 373. (3) 
For half a century, first one and then the 
other party was uppermost; political intrigue 
and selfish ambition worked mightily about 
this theme, distracting the church and ob- 
scuring .hat spirit of Jesus which is Chris- 
tianity. (4) The Arian form of faith was 
that which for thirty years (350-380) was 
spread by Ulfilas, the great Gothic mission- 
ary, who translated the New Testament into 
the mother tongue of his people. 


IV. AUGUSTINE AND THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY. 


The Nicene Creed is not definitely trini- 
tarian; atthe end there is only a bare men- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. The question then 
in debate was not the threefold character of 
the Godhead, but simply the relation of the 
Son tothe Father. But a similar question 
respecting the character and relation of the 
Spirit had to be settled: Whether a person 
Or an influence; how related to the Father 
and Son and how operative in providence. 
Finally, after much debate and in continua- 
tion of lines established at Nicza, in the sec- 
ond general council at Constantinople, 381, 
these words were added to the Nicene Creed 
to cover this point: ‘*‘The Holy Spirit is 
the Lord and Giver of Life, who proceedeth 
from the Father; who with the Father and 
Son together is worshiped and glorified,” 

The long-used formula, ‘‘Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit,’’ now for the first time received, 
after years of debate, a precise definition. 
The theory of the Godhead as a ¢rinity was 
now completed after a long and fluctuating 
<towth. But when we say, ‘‘three persons 
in one being,’? we must remember that the 
Word ‘‘person’’ very poorly expresses the 
distinction which those old Greek theolo- 
§1ans had in mind; it is too concrete and in- 
dividual. That such an idea did not exist in 
apostolic times is evident from the one fact 
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that it came up long afterwardsas something 
wholly new and only slowly gained its com- 
plete form and a general acceptance. It did 
not arise from a study of Scripture, or from 
an appeal to history or experience, but from 
speculations about subjects beyond observa- 
tion, which reason has no right to handle. 
Starting from certain assumptions and work- 
ing under peculiar conditions, Christians 
elaborated it as an inevitable conclusion from 
certain mystical and contradictory assump- 
tions. And for a timeit wasa serviceable 
product of human thought: but the whole 
problem hangs in the air, without scientific 
reality or spiritual inspiration. 

During the fifty years after the council of 
Constantinople, 381-430, there were protests 
innumerable against thetrinitarian dogma, 
but the influence of four great churchmen 
made its success sure: Ambrose of Milan, a 
noble character who did much to enrich the 
church service; Chrysostum of Constanti- 
nople, a great orator and writer; Jerome, 
who finally settled in a monastery in Bethle- 
hem and gave a great impetus to the monas- 
tic spirit then becoming strong in the East, 
the chief Biblical scholar of his time, who 
drew the line more sharply than previous 
churchmen between inspired and merely lit- 
erary writings, practically closing the canon 
of the New Testament as we have it; and 
Augustine, in whose voluminous works the 
young church may be said to have reached 
its intellectual maturity. 

Augustine, born of good family, his mother 
a Christian, after a youth of dissipation and 
an early manhood devoted to heretical views 
(Manicheism), became an orthodox Chris- 
tian, and spent his last years as bishop of 
Hippo in northern Africa. He was the 
master mind’of his time, who developed, 
arranged, and defined the thought of the 
church, making an exposition ot Christian 
doctrine that was comprehensive and author- 
itative. A man of intense convictions and 
even fierce temper, he advocated with mar- 
velous power the graces of humility and pen- 
itence. His Confessions belong to the litera- 
ture that knows no limitations of time or 
place. 

His contributions to theology embraced 
three topics: 1. A defence and definition of 
the trinity which became the standard 
treatise. 2. His view of human nature and 
human history, the corruption of all men 
through the fall of Adam and the consequent 
supremacy of Satan in the world, took pos- 
session of the church and has held sway 
until the present, but is now fast disappear- 
ing, thanks to a scientific psychology. 3. 
From this view of man came his teaching 
respecting the inability of the human will 
and salvation by the irresistible grace of 
God (linked with his theory of God’s sov- 
ereignty in decrees of election and predes- 
tination). On these subjects arose his fierce 
debate with Pelagius, who took a more 
rational and generous view of man’s ability 
and God’s character. 4. His theory of 
Jesus’s redemptive work (little discussed up 
to this time) was less clear; but he favored 
the old notion that Jesus paid the ransom 
forsinnersto Satan. 5. His great work was 
‘‘The City of God,” probably suggested by 
Plato’s Republic, in which he argued that 
over against the old corrupt political world 
will rise a new spiritual empire with Christ 
as king and love as law. The Messianic 
ideal was broadened and exalted; Roman 
Imperialism was given a Christian interpre- 
tation andapplication. Theseteachings, set 
forth in a season of civil tumult and fear to 
sustain hope and stimulate effort, became 
the ideal and inspiration of the church, a 
prophetic scheme for a new order of society, 
with many noble elements, which closed one 
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era to open another in the Growth of Chris- 
tianity. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ vol. I., chaps. v. and v1., for 
these subjects in general; Hall, ‘‘Orthodoxy and Heresy,” chap. 
111.,i8s a brief but remarkably clear and able discussion of the 
growth of the trinitarian dogma; Stanley, ‘‘The Eastern Church,” 
Lectures II-VI,, graphically describes the council at Niczwa; 
Matthew Arnold, ‘Literature and Dogma,’’ chap. 1x., shows the 
vast difference between Jesus's gospel and these dogmas; Hatch, 
“Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages,’’ Lecture IX., discusses 
the larger philosophical relations of these subjects; Schaff, 
“History of the Christian Church,’’ vol. LII., chap. x., tells the 
story of Augustine and the other churchmen of his day. 


———P> © 


Minutes of the Sunday School So- 
ciety Directors’ Meeting. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Sun- 
day School Society, Sept. 21, final arrange- 
ments were made for publishing the revised 
‘Services and Songs,’’ which has been in 
process of preparation for some months. It 
will be ready for use early in October, with 
the valuable additions of one new service 
and sixty new songs. Mr. Blake, Mr. Kerr 
and Mr. Scheible were appointed a commit- 
tee to attend to any further questions of 
detail that might arise before the next meet- 
ing,of the Board. 

Mr. Gould reported for the Summer Insti- 


‘ tute at Tower Hill, which had a satisfactory 


season, not only in the excellent work done 
for the study of ‘*The Growth of Christian- 
ity,’ but also fifancially. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Messrs. Van Sluyters and 
Jones, Mrs. Woolley, Mrs. Gould and Mrs. 
KBuckstatl, for their kind services in contrib- 
uting each a lecture to the evening work of 
the Institute, 

Mr. Gould also reported the action of the 
Institute concerning the question of chang- 
ing the nameof the society to the American 
Liberal Sunday School Society. It having 
been found unnecessary to reter the matter 
by letter to each member of the society, it 
was recommended that the Board take the 
usual course according to its by-laws and 
give two months’ notice of such a proposal 
in Unity before taking any action. 

A motion was carried that $7.00 a week be 
appropriated to Miss Lula E. Hukill from 
the 13th of August, for services as acting 
secretary, ELLEN T. LEONARD, 

Secretary pro tem. 
<cciinicngeininaiellstinsillatltataiial stig 


Sunday School Notes. 


UNITY SERVICES AND SONGS, 


The new and revised edition of this 
epoch-making book will be ready by the first 
of October. Newplates have been prepared 
for all of the responsive services, and the 
songs have been more than doubled in num- 
ber, so that no school can fail to find what 
it wants. Many orders for the book have 
already come in, and we trust the other 
schools which intend to use it will send for 
it as early as possible, because the Sunday 
School Society will need a large sum of 
money topayforthenewedition. The price 


is thirty cents a copy or three dollars a 
dozen. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


An excellent committee, called the ‘‘La- 
dies’ Commission on Sunday-School Books,”’ 
has undertaken to read such new books as 
might interest the young and publish cata- 
logues of those worthy of a place in the 
library of a Sunday school. One such cata- 
logue was issued in 1889, including the vol 
umes published between 1885 and that year; 
and nowa second catalogue has just been is- 
sued of the works that have appeared since 
1890. These catalogues are very useful and 
can be had of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Gi 


a 


An acceptable gift for family or friend—a 
year’s subscription to UNITY. 
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Wotes from the Ficld 


The Minnesota Unitarian Conference. 

This will be held October 14 and 15, 1894, 
in the First Unitarian Church, corner St. 
Mary Placc and Fighth Street, South, Minne- 
apolis. 

Sunday, October 14. 11 A. M. Conference 
Sermon, by the Rev. A. W. Gould, of Chi- 
cago, Secretary W. U. C. 

7:30 P. M. 


Platform meeting at Church of 
the Redeemer, by invitation of the Rev. M. 
D. Shutter. Subject: ‘*fhe Liberal Church 
of the West.”’ The Problem of Union, by 
Rev. M. D. Shutter, Minneapolis; Problem 
of Organization, by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
Western Supt. A. U. A.; Gospel of Liberal- 
ism, by Rev. Wm. Ballou, Fargo, N. D., and 
Our Foreign Element (Speaker not yet an- 
nounced). 

Monday, Octobor 15. 9:30 A. M. Devo- 
10:30 A. M. Business Meet- 
ing; Reports from the Field; Election of Ofh- 


2P. M. 


tional Service. 


cers, etc. Sunday School Meeting: 


Reports of Schools; Addresses and Discussion, 


Delegates to the conference and visiting 
friends will be entertained gladly by the 
members of the First Unitarian Church. 


Chicago. 
UNITY CHURCH: 


in Unity Church on the second Sunday of 
this month, when Dr. Collyer preached to a 


large audience. He was followed, 
ton, Mass., 
Alcott of Elgin, IIl., 
Rev. T. B. Forbush. 
Sunday school was resumed on the 23d. 


In Mrs. Henry Tucker, whose death oc- 
curred recently, Unity Church has lost one 
of its oldest and most faithful members, Mrs. 
Tucker, with her husband, was one of the 
founders of the church, and has always been 
a mostregular and devoted attendant at its}hereby commended to the fellowship of our 


Services were resumed 


on the 
16th, by the Rev. Mr. Jaynes of West New- 
on the 23d by the Rev. A. N. 
and on the 30th by the 
The work of the 


services. She wasa very estimable lady, and 
her death will be keenly regretted. 
The Rev. 


|Unity Church for six weeks during the early 


B. Kk. Bulkeley, who preached in 


part of the year, has accepted the invitation 
tendered him to fill its pulpit the ensuing 
year. Mr. Bulkeley is an eloquent preacher, 
an earnest man, and an active worker, es- 
Much en- 


thusiasm is already manifest, and it is hoped 


pecially among the young people. 


that his ministry may be attended by a great 
degree of prosperity. A. L. G. 


Notice of Illinois Congress. 
A State Congress of the Liberal Religious 


forces of Illinois will be held under the au- 
spices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Keligious Societies at Streator, Ill., October 
16,17 and 18. ‘Theofficers of the American 
Congress will have charge of the preparation 
and the meeting until it is able to organize 
itself. The object will be to foster the feel- 
ing of fraternity among those who are in 
the main like-minded concerning the funda- 
mentals of religion, though differently named, 
and to see whether it is not possible for such 
forces to unite in a systematic and well-di- 
rected propaganda, in the interest of human- 
ity, and in quest of knowledge, justice, love 
and reverence. All societies in sympathy 
with this object within the state are requested 
to send delegations of three or more, and all 
individuals throughout the state who are in- 
terested, are cordially invited to come. A 
program which will consider vital questions 
of the present day is in course of preparation 
and will be duly announced. 
If the time is ripe for this onward step of 
the liberal forces anywhere, it is ripe in Illi- 
nois. Let us have a largeand earnest meet 
ing to prove that our faith is practical, and 
that our practice is worth our faith. 
For further particulars inquire of Kev. L. 
J. Duncan, Streator, lll , of the local com- 
mittee, or of the undersigned. 

JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 
Gen’l Sec’y of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. 


——— 


Invitation. 
The Church of Good Will, of Streator, 


[ll., sends cordial greetings and a hearty wel- 
come to the Liberal Societies within the state, 
of whatever faith or name, ard all other per- 
sous who desire to attend the meetings on 
October 16,17 and 18, called for the pur- 
pose of organizing a State Congress of Libera] 
Religious Societies,—extending to all the hos 
pitality of our homes. ‘Those intending to 
accept this hospitality will confer a favor by 
so informing the secretary of the church, 
Organized two years ago upon the unre 
stricted fellowship of a common humanity, 
and working in the common bond of desire to 
know the truth, to live the right and to help 
mankind, we are in full accord with, the 
object of these meetings as stated in the call 
and have an experiential faith in the ripeness 
of the time. Therefore we bid you, come. 
W. H. LUKINS, President. 

Mrs. CARRIE M. PLUMB, Secretary. | 
L. J. DUNCAN, ALinister. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. NEW 
ORK. Fes Bic 17, 1894. The Rev. 
Frank H, Adams, late of the Congregational 


Sept. 


Church, having sustained a thorough exami- 
nation covering all points bearing upon his 
qualifications for the work of the Unitarian 
ministry; and having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship that he is in all respects worthy 
of their approval, is hereby commended to 
the fellowship of our ministers and the confi- 
dence of our churches. 
W. L. CHAFFIN, Chatrman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, 
The Rev. Edward R. Dinsmore, late of 
the Congregational Church, having sustained 
a thorough examination covering all points 
bearing upon his qualifications for the work 
of the Unitarian ministry; and having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship that he is 
in all respects worthy of their approval, is 


Secretary. 


applied sociology entitled ‘‘Factors in Ameri- 
can Civilization,”’ 


The Evolution of the Church, (EF) 


ministers and the confidence of our churches. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 

D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 
The Rev. Caroline E. Norris, late of the 
Universalist Church, having sustained a thor- 
ough examination covering all points bearing 
upon her qualifications for the work of the 
Unitarian ministry;and having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship that she is in all 
respects worthy of their approval, is hereby 
commended to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 
W. L. CHAFFIN, Chairman. 


D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 


Che Study Cable 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 
‘ Quires [72 one mgs and 
nvelopes to match of Three 


Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


‘*THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIsTory,’’ by 
Kev. E. P. Powell, an address to the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association in the series of studies in 
given during 1893, has 
been received by Unity. The main divis- 
ions of the lecture are (A) Definition of 
History, (B) History is an Evolution, (C) 
History a Development of the Family, (D) 
History 
has been Real Progress, (Ff) The Law of Pro- 
gress, (G) Writers of History, (H) Importance 


of the Study of History. Price 10 cents. 


The Magazines, 


LEND A HAND for August is largely de- 
voted to the care of dependent children. 
Miss C. H. 
ent of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsy!- 


Pemberton, Acting superintend- 
vania, discusses **The Boarding System for 
Neglected Children,’’ and Mr. G. A. Merrill, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota State Public 
School, hasa paper on **The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of an Exclusive State System 
for the Care of Dependent Children.’’ These } 
papers were read at the National Conference 
Hale’s 
careful lecture to the students at Meadville 
‘‘The Relief of 


is a'so published in this number, 


of Charities and Corrections, Dr. 


Theological School on 


Poverty” 


THE REVIEWS for September 
contains an interesting article on 


KEVIEW OF 
Politica] 
Japan and its Leaders by C. Meriweather, 
illustrated by portraits of the emperor and 
his most prominent ministers and generals. 
It also contains a paper on **The Work of the 
Fifty-Third Congress, with the Principle 
Schedules of the New Tariff,”’ 
‘*Recent State Legislation.’’ 


and one on 


THE ForuM for September contains an 
interesting account by U. 5S. Commissioner- 
General Gore of ‘*The Profit-Sharing Labor 
Unions of Antwerp,’’ very remarkable insti- 
tutions for this day, and w ell wi worth the stud) 


of students of social science. Mr. . Jacob A. 


Awarded 
Highest —_ Fair. 


ICES 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


| 40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


Established 1845. 


a 


Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYO G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHODS 


pages, cloth, $1 oo; leather, $1 75. Agents wanted. 
175 Monroe-st., Chicago, 


CHARLES H, KERR & Co., 


J. G GhHLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
ONHICAGO. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises rce..eved by using 
WILSONS COOUIMON SESE EARDAU.S. 
Entirely new, scientitic invention: 
‘| «iffere ntfrom allother devices;the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, ‘and 
jinvisible ear drum in the world. 
tlundreds are being  benetitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string orwireattachmentto irritate 
the oni W ay ab 


on pam hlet. 
166 Trus st Bldg. am pRiM Go. KY. 


DRUM IN 
*OSITION 


BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO, 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTTMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


dl 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning ‘Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid. 
‘Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


OnLy Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO: 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


| TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


it 


ot, 


October 4th, 1894. 


UNITY 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T"= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘** Natural Method ’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LE ON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOUL. 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, II9th year beygins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of study. For Young Ladies — Children. 

MISS R.S. RICE, A.M. ? principals. 
Miss M. E. BEEDY, A. M. § P 


[Eee 


Chicago Preparatory School, 


3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience, Primary 
and Kindergarten departments, A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres'’t. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. Co- 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th, 


552-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland Bivd 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to tlh other 
buildings. and its novel arranvement is wel) 
adapted to the school, with its indivi .ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 
7 


B KNAPP. S P 


KEMPERHALL&" 


A Boy's Boarding School. Reopens Sept 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K, COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF CHICAGO, 


ISABELLA BUILDING. 


Finest equipped institution of the West. 
Send for catalogue giving full information. 
GEORGEA W. KELSEY, Director. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


OATH ING 


“ 
“ 
— 
- 
- 
“— 
a 


Riis urges the State to establish free labor 


~ INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 


185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 


bureaus to meet the growing need of bringing 


work and workers together. Purushotam 


Rao Telang tells of ‘*tHome Life in India: 


child-marriage and widows.’’ Mr, Frederic 


Harrison discusses **‘Macaulay’s place in Lit- 
erature;’’ Dr. J. M. Rice gives an instance of 
teaching by travel, ‘*A School Excursion from 


Indiana to Virginia,’’ and there are a num- 


ber of articles on questions of the day by well- 
known writers. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity -or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by ouf readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. . 
PEAK AND PRAIRIE, From a Colorado 
Sketch-Book. By Anna Fuller. New York 
and London: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. - Cloth. 
[6 mo, pp. 391; $1.00. 
LESSER’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Andrew 
Dean, author of **A Splendid Cousin,” ete. 
(Incognito Library.) New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, 18 mo, 
pp. 200; 50 cents. 
Miss WARD: AN ENIGMA. By Anna 
Katherine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Paper, 12 mo, pp. 357; 
A. 


50 cents. 
SONGS FROM VAGABOND! By Bliss Car 
man and Richard Hovey. Designs by Tom 
Bb. Meteyard. Boston: Copeland and Day. 
London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 
Paper boards, 16 mo, pp. 55; $1.00. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
THOREAU. Edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by F. B. Sanborn. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, gilt 
top, 8 vo, pp. 483; $1.50. 

LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By 

Herself. 2 vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. Cloth, gilt top, 8 
vo, pp. 662; $4.00. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
PrussiA. Translated and supplied with an 
introduction and notes by James Harvey 
Robinson, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof. in University 
of Pennsylvania. Supplement to vol. v., no. 
2, of Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Philadelphia: 
Am. Acad. of Pol. and Social Science. 
Paper, 3 vo, pp. 54. 

BRITISH UNITARIAN Tracts. Zhe Faith 
of a Free Church, by Samuel M. Crothers,— 
jd; Ls Thine Heart Right? by |). Edwin Od- 
gers, M. A.—sd; The Old and the New 
Motives in Religion Contrasted, by Thomas 
R. Slicer, M. A.—r1d¢. London: Philip 
Green. 


A STORY FROM PULLMAN Town. By 
Nico Bech-Meyer. Illustrated with sketches 


HENRY DAVID 


by Capel Rowley. Chicago: Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co. Cloth, pp. 110; 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
ee A 


Correspondence 


‘‘Altruism, Socialism and Evolution.” 

Epiror Unity:—In reading the article 
by *G. M. A,’’ in 
Unity of Sept. 6th, I was reminded of this 
incident: 


under the above title, 


A gentleman, in my presence, in 
discussing social disorder, spoke of some de- 
graded person arrested for drunkenness and 
vulgarity, and expressed the opinion that the 
best thing to have been done by the police- 
man was toclub and knock the prisoner in 
the head. 
tionist, a firm believer in the survival of the 


The gentleman isa strong evolu- 


fittest, and an admirer of Herbert Spencer, — 
a philosopher who has done some good work, 
but who has made some breaks, according to 
among whom is Prof. Huxley. 
Moreover, the gentleman scouts the doctrine 
that all men are created with equal right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. A 
socialist present, and taking some part in the 
was of the opinion that if clubbing 
was a proper remedy for social disorder, a 
little clubbing should be done on some of our 


his critics, 


discussion, 


public officials, law-makers, judges and police, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 


MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 
CONTENTS. 
\ 


CHAP. I.—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. 
Cuap. I1.—Servetus. Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Cuap. Ill.—Socinus Cuap. VIIIl.—Antecedents in New England. 
Cuap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren. CuHap. 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
CHap. V.—Transylvania. Cuap. X.—The New Unitarianism, 

PRICE, - $1.50 POSTPAID. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—-—_—_ — -) 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper 50c. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Fairu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - Cloth, $1.25 


PRACTICAL PIEt1¥ - - - - - - .30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard . . .10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - .10 

Ill. No Sex in Crime - 7 . - 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver ae 


Il, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry yothee 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - . ion 7 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - - ae 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - - oa 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity aaae 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia - J ates 
THe CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - - - .10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE . . - - - .10 
TEN Great NOVELS - . - - - - .10 
Unity Mission Tracts. 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power - - - .05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - - 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - - .05 
What is it to be a Christian - . - 205 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ . - - . .02 
A Mother’s Cry - - Rin .02 
Deathlessness, by W. C. G. G. and J. Ll, J. - : .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lt Jonrs. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-edncation of Husband and Wife - . .05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - - - .05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - - .05 


TEN YEARS OF CHURCH LIFE: being the ‘‘Tenth Annual” 
(18G3), of All Souls -horch, containing reports, ser- 


mons, etc - : 25 
THE Women’s UPRISING. A Study of the Intern: tional 
Congress of Women - - .10 


Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom. Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, Per annum - - - - $1.00 
All the above in package readv for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
With *‘The Faith that Makes Faithful,’’ and the *'Chorus of 

Faith,’’ in Cloth - - - - - 4.50 
A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional - - - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


tim 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


- WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


‘‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, ‘the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


es appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 
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In the history of 


Sewing Machines 


Has there been as Liberal / 


Offer as This. 
READ EVERY 
WORD. 


YOU WILL 
BE DEEPLY 
INTERESTED UNDERNEATH VIEW. 


You can obtain this high-grade $65.00 No. 99 New Oxford Columbia Sewing Machine 
absolutely FREE. Cut this out and send to us with $19.00 and we will ship this elegant 
Machine fh Oak or Walnut woodwork, complete with latest steel attachments, needles, 
oil and accessories. If you selltwelve within one year we will refund the 
$19.00 or will send another machine free. If you have any doubts as to our 
responsibility and honest business methods, we refer you to the publishers of this 
paper, or to any of the Chicago Banking or Commercial Agencies. We have sold 75,000 
of these machines, every one of which axe ve the best of satisfaction in practical 
use. We make every shipment on thirty days’ approval, and if not satisfactory, or 
even better than weclaim, it can be returned and we will cheerfully refund every 
dollar you have paid, including freight charges. We send a ten-year Manufac- 
turer’s guarantee with each machine. If you wish us toship the machine on 


thirty days’ trial before making payment, send for our special terms. 


NEVER BEFORE pe ope || 
FREE 


OXFORD MFC. CO., 


PHEE 342 WABASH AVENUE, 
Dept A 103. Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894, 


— 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Addresses Made by 
Dr. HirAM W. THOMAS, Rev, W. D. SiImonps, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 


REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Htrscu, 
Rev. J. LiL. JONEs, 


Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
Pror. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Rev. F. E. DEWHURST, Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
Mr. EF, P. Powe .., 


Dr. ALEX. KENT, 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, 
Rev. M. Str. C. WRIGHT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, Mk. V. R. GHANDI, 
Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, Rev. R. A. WHITE, 


AND ALL OTHERS, 


—_—_—— 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Lr. 8. Hinoth. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times...........-.-seeeee, 


THE DOSTFINIGS OF JOBUBs 0 oo- ce crccccceeaceosccones 


SESE eT STS op ET ES! 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


O05) traces the social disorder, the increasing 
Ole capitalistic, cannibalistic, industrial system, 


O05 some rational form of co-operation. He 


extensive travel and observation convinced 
him that the police occasion more disorder 
than they prevent. Whether the Spencerian 
or the socialist was nearer in the right is left 
with the reader to decide. My own opinion 
results from one-sided laws and one-sided 
judicial decisions and one-sided executives. 
The question as to how altruism enters as a 
factor in evolution is important, as **G. M. 
A.”’ claims, and the answer he gives as that 
of the socialist is nearly correct. It can only 
enter when the conscience and intellect are 
instructed in a clear sense of justice and 
duty. 
intellect of the American people were so in- 
structed as to see the injustice of chattel 
slavery. The slaves were not very lovable 
in one sense, but the abolitionist perceived 
their rights and his duty and acted accord- 
ingly, though denounced as a radical anda 
fanatic, 

‘‘Rewards and punishments find their full 
justification in evolution.”’ 
The 


disagreeable sound, and what it stands for is 


That depends. 


word ‘*punishment’”’ somehow has a 


often arbitrary and unwise. It is true man 
makes progress through penalties and bene- 
fits, but under unjust laws these are not 
always commensurate, and altruism enters 
to make adjustment. Social security may 


often be better attained by placing the 
offender under proper restraint and in con- 
ditions inviting reform, than by visiting upon 
him our arbitrary punishments. 

‘. Mi. Ae 


society in a natural state, we tind the general 


says: ‘*Wherever we view 
rule in operation of giving love and esteem 
where it is thought to be deserved, and 
this is no more a rule of common prac- 


»? Is there 


tice than it is one of natural justice, 
no higher rule, and does natural justice de- 
mand only this—that we shall love only the 
lovable and esteem only the deserving? 
Socialists are evolutionists, too, they believe 
in **the survival of the fittest,” and they be- 
lieve all 


men are influenced, in forming 


character, by heredity and _ environment. 
They do not believe that ‘tbad and cruel 
natures can readily become good and kind 
They do 


not believe that ‘*the scarlet can be made as 


by a sudden influx from without.’’ 


white as snow’’ by a supernatural process, 
But they do believe in trying to overcome 
evil with good, as this is clearly nature’s 
They do not believe ‘‘the blackened 
soul can indeed be made white in a twinkling”’ 
through supernaturalism, but they do be- 


way. 


lieve in trying to make the environment 
favorable to the whitening procgss. 
The socialist holds the universal brother- 
hood of man as an ideal, and tries by proper 
steps to assist in the evolution of the potential 
out of the actual. 
Who is the supernaturalist, the socialist who 
works with zeal and hope and with ‘‘sweet 
reasonableness’”’ to brighten the world and 
lift his lowly brother to a higher plane, or 
his opponent who says to him: 
labor; it is 


‘*Cease your 

evolution. 
Evolution is god and Laissez Faire is his 
prophet?”’ 


vain; believe in 


Let me conclude these comments upon 
G. M. A.’s article by saying that the socialist 
poverty, degradation and crime, tothe present 
and he asks that steps be ‘taken to substitute 
claims that true self-interest, the love of 
honorable distinction, and true individuality 


can be better promoted by voluntary co- 
operation for mutual benefit under the law of 


for he agreed with the great Humboldt, whose 1 JNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


5 CENTS EACH; 10 FOR 25 CENTS. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


is that the larger part of the social disorder|No. 40, The Three Stages of a Bible’s 


Life. By W. C. Gannett. 

1. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the 
Word of Man. 

2. The Bible Transfigured into “ Revelation," 
or the Word of God. 

3. The Bible’s Return into Literature, 

The Bible in the light of Historic Criticism,— 
its origins, dates, contents, authors, values, etc. 
‘*The book is a nation’s spiritual auto-biography; 
a story of religious evolution.”’ 


It entered when the conscience and|No,. 41. The Change of Front of the Uni- 


verse. By Minot J. Savage. The old con- 
ception of the Universe; its earth, its God, its 
man, its religion. Then the three revolutions 
that have transformed this conception. Then 
the new idea of man and the new idea of God 
that have resulted. Is man the poorer for this 
change of front? 


No. 42, The Divine Unity in God, in Man, 
and in All Things. By Henry M. Simmons, 
‘*Science has only enlarged the old thought: 
Humanity is one, life one, forms one, forces one; 
and all these united in that infinite One, we call 
God. Inthis highest Unity even good and evil 
becom.e reconciled.”’ 


No. 43. The Free Church, and What it 
will Cost. By C. F. Dole. The people of 
Texas City were called to a mass meeting in the 
open air on a Sunday afternoon to consider the 
question of their newchurch. Mr. Dolereports 
how they settled the following questions: Who 
shall be members? How shall we support it? 
What shall it stand for—for a creed of any sort? 
What sort of Sunday services shall there be? 
Shall it be called a ‘‘ Christian ’’ Church? How 
prevent sets and cliques in it? What sort of 
building shall we put up? What dangers are 
abead to hinder our success? 


“UNITY SHORT TRACTS.” 


ADDITIONAL. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


No. 31. Love and Law. 
(30c. a hundred.) 
Psalm 147: 3, 4. 


No. 32. Faith of a Unitarian Layman. 
By A. H. Wimbish. (30c. a hundred.) The “Il 
believes’’ of a man who has thought and lived 
his way, not read it, to the hill-tops of faith. 


No. 33. What it Signifies to Join the Uni- 
tarian Church. By Arthur M. Judy. (60c. 
a hundred.) ‘It signifies a determination to 
improve.”’ ‘‘It signifies a willingness to think.” 
Under each head things worth thinking over. 


No. 34, Thy Sins be Forgiven Thee, By 
Miss M. W. Hamman. (60c. a hundred.) The 
natural history of forgiveness,—how it is that 
out from black sin we can win our way back to 
innocence, and love of right, and self-respect, 
and love and trust of friends, and ability once 
more to bea help, not hindrance, to humanity. 
Words of cheer for anyone who is aching in the 
sense of shame. 


By J. V. Blake. 
A poem-tract on the verses. 


—— | 
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NITY SUNDAY GIRGLES 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches un- 

rovided with Hymn Books, will want our 

ymn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 
47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel’ tunes. Respon- 
sive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral 
Responsive Services added—a complete little 
service book—for 15 cents; $1.50 per «oz. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicag? 
RINO 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANOT AS Lay 
GHURCGH BELLS. r=: 
in The W< :ld. 
Purest, Bel! Metal, (Copper and Tir. 
West ANE BELL FOUNDEY.BALTIMORE. DU>- 


YOu SNAP 
CAN THE 
BIND. KLIP ON 


. pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten seconds. Used by U. 8. Gover 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Yale, etc. $5 Pet Fy 
Sample dozen mailed for 75c, Covers to order. 
Price-list free. Address, 


your papers, 


equal freedom than by the present capitalistic 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. system. On this issue the battle is joined, 


H. H. BALLARD, 190 PITTSFIELD, MASS: 
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Scrotula 


is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome these 
germs with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


and the socialist looks to justice and a 
rational altruism as his weapons in the 
fight. Ss. W. L. 


The Name Universal. 
EpiItork OF UNnity:—Much has been writ- 
ten recently on Unitarians retaining the Chris- 
tian name, because Christianity, at its best, 
If Chris- 
lianity be identical with universal religion, is 
not that just the reason why the name Chris- 


is identical with universal religion. 


tian should not be tenaciously retained? If 
Jesus rose to the grand thought and reality of 
teaching universal religion, do we not better 
honor him by calling that religion universal, 
than by calling it after his personal name, 
according to the manner of some partial re 
ligions? Universal religion is theocentric and 
Could 
other modest teacher of universal religion, 
desire that religion named after himself, 
rather than named after God,the All, the 


not Christocentric. Jesus, or any 


Don’t be deceived hy Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


Death to High Prices! 


Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
r= cost. The Majestic is recog- 

nized as the best machine for 
= family use, and has always 
= been “Aig by, our Bw ae for 
it 6S «6$60. or a limited time we 
4\ i HERR » 4 =. shall sell itfor $22 and furnish 
Doe «all attachments free of charge. 
Shipped on approval any- 


c- 
: AUS es 


where. Send fora sample of its work and catalovue. 


FRE 


THE TILTON MEG. CO... 275 Wabhoch Av.. Chicaao. UL 


Columbian half dollar every purf- 
chase next sixty days. 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produces a soft & beautiful skin. 


Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


| ie et on Hah 8 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEA1H; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 
SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 


Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WoRTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 
Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 


SYMPATHY. 
THE TRUE LIFE. 
THE Doinc CREED. 
THE Keys. 
A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 
NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 10982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 ets. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Universal? Is not Universal the appropri- 

ate name forthe Universal? 

Respectfully yours, 
PERRY MARSHALL. 


SEE aikoin oe 


Two Thuringian Volkslieder. 


elers’ songs are almost unique. 


derer’’ 


Kantor Johann Ludwig Boéhner, both of 
Erfurt. 

In May, 1849, Wagner had to make his 
escape from Dresden, and he arrived at Er- 
furt on his way to Paris, to be conducted 
across the frontier by Briickner and Bohner. 
Ashe was being accompanied through the 
streets in the moonlight, he stopped suddenly 
to listen tosome female voices singing ‘‘Ach, 
and to the horror of his 
friends would not budge till he had heard the 
last note. 


wie ist’s méglich,”’ 


‘‘. know the melody,’’ he said. 
‘‘Itis sung everywhere. Let me hear every 
line. What a beautiful parting song! I 
wish I had composed it!’’ 

As he took his seat in the closed vehicle 
that was waiting impatiently to take him 
further on his journey, a soft voice started 
‘‘The Wanderer :”’ 

Wenn ich den Wandrer frage: 

Wo willst du hin?— 

and all joined in the refrain: 

Nach Hause, nach Hause! 

But at the last line: 

Hab’keine Heimat mehr! 

a choking voice called out ‘*Da capo!’’ Then 
the horses started, and as the party passed 
out into the moonlight, and that lament 
‘sHab’ keine Heimat mehr!” (I have no home 
now!) became fainter and fainter, the lonely 
fugitive buried his face in the cushions and 
wept bitterly. 


> ——_____- 


The Discomforts of Luxury. 


It is strange that the authors who have 
written so much about luxury, whether they 
praise it satirically, like Mandeville, or con- 
demn it very seriously, like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, or merely inquire into its history and 
traditions, like that careful scholar, M. Baud- 
rillart, should never have been struck with 
the amount of discomfort it entails, In mod- 
ern as in ancient times, the same zealous pur- 
suit of prodigality results in the same heavy 
burden of undesirable possessions. The 
youthful daughter of Marie Antoinette was 


allowed, we are told, four pairs of shoes a 


The German wanderers’ songs and trav- 
Elise Polko, 
in a recent number of the Garten/aud, tells a 
touching story in connection with ‘*Der Wan- 
and ‘**Ach, wie ist’s méglich,” two 
Thuringian songs known all the world over. 
‘‘Der Wanderer’? was composed in 1837 by 
Friedrich Briickner, father of Oskar Briick- 
ner, the ’cellist, and *“‘Ach, wie ist’s méglich’’ 
was the composition of Briickner’s friend, 


week; and M. Taine, inveighing bitterly 
against the extravagances of the French 
court, has no word of sympathy to spare for 
the unfortunate little princess, condemned by 
this ruthless edict always to wear new shoes. 
Louis XVI, had thirty doctors of his own; 
but surely no one will be found to envy him 
this royal superfluity. He also had a hundred 
and fifty pages, who were probably a ter- 
rible nuisance; and two chair-carriers, who 
were paid twenty thousand livres a year to 
inspect his Majesty’s chairs, which duty they 
solemnly performed twice a day, whether 
they were wanted or not. The Cardinal de 
Kohan had all his kitchen utensils of solid 
silver, which must have given as much satis- 
faction to his cooks as did Nero’s golden 
hshing-hooks to the fish he caught with them. 
M. Baudrillart describes the feasts of Elag- 
abalus as if their only fault was their excess; 
but the impartial reader, scanning each un- 
palatable detail, comes to a different conclu- 
sion. Thrushes’: brains and parrots’ heads, 
peas mashed with grains of gold, beans 
fricasseed with morsels of amber, and rice 
mixed with pearls do not tempt one’s fancy 
as either nourishing or appetizing diet; while 
the crowning point of discomfort was reached 
when revolving roofs threw down upon the 
guests such vast quantities of roses that they 
were well-nigh smothered. Better a dish of 
herbs, indeed, than all this dubious splendor. 
Nothing less enjoyable could have been in- 
vented in the interests of hospitality, save only 


that mysterious banquet given by Solomon 


and all the demons of the air were sum- 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Se ae 
SEND your full name and address to Dob- 
bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return 
mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 
vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 


tention. * * 
a 


German School Discipline. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, who has given a most care- 
ful study of the public-school system of the 
United States, writes an article on ‘‘School 
Excursions in Germany’’ for the September 
number of Zhe Century. 


In the course of 
his paper he describes one excursion on 
which he was a guest made by the Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary at Jena through the Luther 
country, in connection witha study of the 
Reformation. The following is the result of 
his observations during the expedition: 

The spirit manifested during the journey 
was in full accord with the physical features. 


Yo can easily have thebest if 


you only insist u 
They ar made for cooki M2 jand 
me pe oy al every conceivable style 

and size. for any kind of fuel prt 
with prices from #10 to $ 70. 

The genuine all bear this trade. 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-class merchants 
everywhere handle them. 
made’ ‘The Michigan Stove Company. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 


TAKE EER 


AYER’ $ Cs < 
xy 


the Only EK 


sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


the mighty, where all the beasts of the earth 


moned by his resistless talisman to do honor 


to the terrifed and miserable banqueters. — 


You WANT a BARGAIN? PA WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED AN?JE°R SALE 


HAR BACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 


EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 
BLUE BOOK 


Our new “Blue Book” 
giving full directions for 
embroidering 50 differ- 


ent flowers and leaves, 
showing the colors of silk 
to be used for each. 


SENT dress ors 


cents in stamps. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 


2 Union St., New London, Conn, 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 


By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-—-—-—- 


‘*‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev. 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


trie BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AD- 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, but it ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Itishest of ail in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


VEZ 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Indeed, lack of sympathy on the part of the | 
teachers was a characteristic phase of the| 
tour. 

As for the boys, although they endured | 
the physical hardships with scarcely a mur-| 
mur, their behavior in other directions showed | 


a complete lack of manliness. Nor did the|cate the special fellowship with which the 
In many of |societies have been identified; but for all local, 


feeling of good fellowship exist. 


them the tears were always near the surface, 


and they were shed in profusion on the slight- | 
est provocation. If a boy happened to take | 
the smallest liberty with one of his compan-| 
ions, the affair was seldom passed over good. | 
naturedly, the usual result being either a cry- ; 
One of 


the pupils wept long and bitterly simply be- | 


ing spell or a flow of abusive words. 


cause someone had called him a shoemaker. | 
Worst of all, petty spats arising among the 
pupils were seldom settled by themselves. | 
Sooner or later the tale of woe was carried to! 
one of the teachers, and the latter not in-| 


frequently brought affairs to a close by box-| 


; ' | 
ing the ears of one of the boys, it mattered | 


little which. No attempt was made by the 


; ildren of their baby-| “sa 
wcorganteatents tae ch y ‘corner of Michigan avenue and 
ishness, and tattling was always encouraged. | 


Once a boy’s mental equilibrium was dis- 
became sullen, and remained 
the others As ill- 


humor on the part of a few pupils naturally 


turbed, he 


aloof from for hours. 


reacted on the other members of the party, | 


the prevailing feeling during the journey was 
one of gloom. Again, in the evening when 
the boys were ti:cd, nothing was done to 
And when, after re- 
failed 


promptly to fall asleep, their restlessness, 


afford them pleasure. 


tiring, children were found who 


which was most likely due to exhaustion, was 
put down by the teachers as unruliness, and 
they received as an anodyne a box on the 
ears. 

Although the spirit and the physical fea- 
tures of the described journey may not meet 
with our approval, it is clear that its sugges- 
tive value, from the standpoint of intellectual 
development, is in no way affected by the 
former. In themselves the German methods 
are not antagonistic to sympathy. Is not, 
for example, the kindergarten—the institu- 
tion which above all fosters helpfulness, love 
and sympathy—a creation of Germany? And 
are not our progressive schools abounding in 
sympathy, while their system of instruction 
is founded on theories evolved by German 
educators? Ina word, asit has been shown 
in so many directions that when German 
educational theories are planted in American 
soil, the fruit begins to approach the ideal, is 
it not reasonable to suppose that the same 
would be true in regard to the _ school 


excursions? 
<> —__— 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
to be perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per bot- 
tles. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 


Announcements 


ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 


ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in iniportance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
[he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
Oo Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH 


corner 
avenue. 


(Unitarian), 
23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Jsaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, . 

Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

> i OS~™S 


AT ALL Souts CHuRCH, Jenkin I.loyd 
Jones, the pastor, will preach at II A. M. on 
‘*The Word of the Spirit to Our Nation.”’ 
At 8 p.M. Mr. Charles Jeublin, Instructor in 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, will 
give the first of his University Extension Lec- 
tures on English Fiction and Social Reform, 
entitled ‘*Dickens: Hard Times and the In- 
dustrial Revolution.”’ 


AT Sinai Temple Dr. E. G. Hirsch will de- 
liver a discourse at 10:30 A. M. on “The 


Position of the Prophets as Exponents of Re- 
ligious Progress.”’ 


‘Never Miss 


Such as This! 
Special- Irue-Rich - 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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give eferences and 
REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references-you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 

6 ““SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 

6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 

6 ““SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 

6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is 4 : 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, III. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description- 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


